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Oriental Lyrics. 
(FoLK-Songés.) 


NAMEA. _(Indian.) 


Bells of silver, ringing, 

Tinkle under branches slowly swinging ; 

Yes ! it is Naméa’s light gazelle, 

Message sweet from her, adored one! bringing. 


Love no price could measure 

Bound this letter-wreath, this blooming treasure 
Round his slender neck, to prove how well 

She loveth me, my pride, my pain, my pleasure ! 


Messenger flower-laden, 

Bear this breathing kiss unto the maiden 
Fairer than all maids on earth who dwell ;— 
Shall 1 ever reach her lips’ rose-Aidenn ? 


Take this bud, scent-sighing, 

Emblem of my passion, pure, undying ; 
Lay it at her rosy foot, gazelle, 

Where I would I were this moment lying ! 


Gun. (Arabian.) 


I seek not treasures that lure afar, 

Nor rifle the stores of the rich bazar; 

When beautiful Gul became mine own, 

I gained the treasures of every zone. 

When charms s0 exquisite met these eyes, 

I thought: Gul has plundered Paradise ! 
For hues less brilliant than hers repose 

On pink and ‘ulip, lily and rose; 

The crown of loveliness, dark yet bright, 
She seems to my dazzled, enraptured sight ; 
The shining robe that her soft limbs wear, 
Adorns not, but floats adorned by her. 

The ruby’s light, and the coral’s bloom, 

The glow of amber, and myrrh’s perfume, 
Here richly mingle in wealth untold, 

Like morning blushes and morning gold ; 
Here finely fuse in a glorious One, 

Like rays that stream from the splendid sun; 
The perfect sun, and the sun's bright beams, 
Light, and the fountain of light. Gul seems ! 


HIND. (Turkish.) 


Though thou dost scorn me, Hind, beloved too well, 
Eyes dark as thine there are, oh wild gazelle ! 
Though thou dost throw my wounded heart away, 
Rose-cheeks like thine yct mock the rising day ! 
Then down with care! I'll seek Stamboul the bright, 
Where vain chimeras all are put to flight ; 

There I shall find some alabaster form, 

And Mauritanian figs, and wine-cups warm. 

And yet, why struggle? day’s o’erbrimmed with care, 
And sleepless nights were mine, dwelt she not there. 
Ungrateful Hind ! with talismanic wiles 

Thou lead’st me captive to thy chary smiles ! 


RACHEL. (Hebrew. ) 


Haste, Rachel, haste; nor, trembling, longer dally ; 
O fly with me from envy’s power, sweet maid ! 
Come, let us seek some green, secluded valley, 
And hide within its flowering, sheltering shade ! 


Among the vine-clad bowers, unseen, reposing 
Where earth outblooms in wild, luxuriant p de, 
Each unto each our soul-felt love disclosing, 
Joy shall be ours, joy long to us denied. 
There cruel eyes shall nevermore behold thee, 
While Nature takes thee to her mother breast ; 
There heavenly peace, beloved! shall enfold thee, 
And my great bliss will be, to make thee blest ! 


Fanny Rarmonp Rirren. 





The History of Music, 
SECOND LECTURE BY MR. J. K. PAINE. 
(Reported for the Boston Journal, Dec. 12, 1870.] 


The second of Mr. J. K. Paine’s series of lec- 
tures on the History of Music was delivered at 
Wesleyan Association Hall, Bromfield street, Sat- 





urday noon. His subject was, “The First At- 
tempts in Harmony; Hucbald, Guido, Franco, 
Adam de la Hale, Troubadours and Minnesing- 
ers.” 

Mr. Paine said that in the middle ages the 
learned world was much puzzled with the ques- 
tion whether the ancients were acquainted with 
what we call harmony. Eminent scholars and 
musical theorists ranged themselves on opposite 
sides, and the controversy was carried on for cen- 
turies. The affirmative opinion was maintained 
by some of the most learned minds of the middle 
ages, and outweighed by far all contemporary 
opposition. In more enlightened days the nega- 
tive opinion has prevailed, and such eminent mu- 
sical critics and historians as Padre Martini, For- 
kel, Fétis, Kiesewetter, Marx and Ambros have 
proved beyond doubt that the ancients were pro- 
foundly ignorant of harmony or counterpoint. 
While harmony is the chief characteristic of mod- 
ern music.the Asiatic finds it disagreeable and bar- 
barous. He has no comprehension of any other 
than unison music, and the sound of two or more 
simultaneous parts appear to him as mere noise. 
Niebubr asked an Arabian how he liked Euro- 
pean music, and” received the answer: “Your 
music is a wild, unpleasant shouting, in which no 
earnest man can find any pleasure.” Could a 
refined Greek musician, Terpander, or Arion, have 
listened to a modern symphony, he would proba- 
bly have recognized nothing more than a confu- 
sion of sounds, void of all meaning. 

We have no knowledge of any attempts to use 
harmonic intervals during the first nine hundred 
years of the present chronology. The chief pro- 
gress made in this long period was in simplifying 
musical metre by making it more independent of 
the words, in arranging the compass of musical 
sounds into different scales, and in adopting a 
kind of notation. It is wholly unknown to whom 
the honor of making the first experiments in har- 
mony belongs. The oldest example known of 
any such music is contained in the treatise of a 
learned monk, Hucbald, or Hucbaldus, of St. 
Amand, in Flanders, who lived between 840 and 
930, and who was an earnest student of Greek 
music. Hucbald’s art was to set the cantus 
JSermus, or principal voice, in the tenor, above 
which he added a second voice part, singing the 
same melody throughout four or five notes higher ; 
or he added a third voice to run with the upper 
melody in the octave beneath; or, again, four 
voices were used by doubling the parallel fourths 
or fifth, in the octave. This invention was called 
the Organum, and also by the ancient name Dia- 
phonia, different sounds, and Symphonia, unison 
of sounds. The least objectionable kind of Or- 
ganum to modern ears, was the so-called Roam- 
ing or Wandering Organum. It was composed 
in two voices of parallel fourths, with a refreshing 
admixture of thirds, seconds and unisons in ob- 
lique and contrary motion. The fourth was the 
prominent interval. Consecutive thirds were 
carefully avoided. 

[An example of this kind of song was given 
with the aid of Mr. H. L. Whitney. The effect 
of the dissonant combinations was, to use a mild 
term, horrible. ] 

Ambros holds the opinion that the organum 
was practiced by the monks as a penance for the 
ear, to counteract the sensuous charm of secular 
music by something utterly antagonistic. The 
name “organum” naturally suggests the belief 
that the first experiments iu combining different 
intervals of sound were made through the organ. 
In that age organs were of the most clumsy con- 
struction. The keys were so wide that the or- 
ganist used his fists or elbows in playing. Under 
such circumstances not more than two notes 
could have been held down simultaneously. Huc- 





bald made improvements in notation by inserting 
between the spaces of a number of parallel lines 
the words to a higher or lower position in order 
to denote the pitch of tones, aided by the letters 
T and S (tonus and semitonus) placed on the 
margin to show whether the steps were whole or 
half tones. He also applied the names of the 
Greek scales to the church modes, but in a new 
order. 

The speculations of Hucbald and other learned 
ecclesiastics of his time in regard to music did 
not extend much beyond the walls of the few 
monasteries where they passed their lives, and 
the practice of church music was not much influ- 
enced by the abstruse theories of scholars. Near- 
ly a century elapsed before any new discovery 
appeared in music worthy of mention. Music 
was promoted in the eleventh century by Guido 
of Arezzo (1023-36), a Benedictine monk of the 
Convent Pomposa, near Ravenna, whose name 
subsequently attained a higher fame than that of 
any musician of medisval times, lasting even to 
the present day. Guido’s achievements were the 
improvement of notation and the simplification, of 
teaching singing. He taught his pupils the tones 
and syllables from the monochord of Pythagoras, 
which he divided into a scale of twenty-one tones. 
He also fixed the number of lines on which the 
notes were written at four. Hitherto no given 
number had been followed, but they had varied 
from two to twenty lines. He was also the first 
to write the notes on the spaces as well as on the 
lines. ‘Two lines were colored red and green 
and represented the clefs F and C, and the other 
lines D and A were black. Notwithstanding the 
great advantage gained by this simplification the 
many lined staff continued in use, both in vocal 
and instrumental music, until into the sixteenth 
century. Guido was not the inventor of the 
modern notes, as has been considered; neither 
did he use exclusively the points of the neuma 
characters, which were the foundation of the 
modern notes. His favorite signs of the tones 
were the Gregorian letters, but he also used many 
of the neuma characters to which he gave a defi- 
nite place on the staff to indicate their pitch. The 
parallel lines were dispensed with when the Gre- 
gorian letters were employed, and were simply 
written above the text. Solmization, or the ap- 
plication of the syllables ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, to 
the various notes is attributed to Guido, who, in- 
deed, may have adopted them, but which were 
not developed into a well-regulated system before 
the thirteenth century. These syllables were 
taken from the first words of a favorite Latin 
hymn, which served as a supposed protection 
against hoarseness and colds. 

Neither Guido nor his immediate followers did 
much for the advancement of harmony. Guido 
has become a mythical character. He has been 
credited with far more honor than belongs to 
him. Writers, particularly those of the seven- 
teenth century, have lauded him to the skies. 
He was called the restorer, nay, the inventor of 
music, and his predecessors and contemporaries 
were ignored. He was erroneously deemed the 
inventor of notation, harmony, the gamut; solmi- 
zation, the clavichord, the hexichord and the har- 
monic hand, a practical aid to singers, by means 
of which they could count the twenty notes of 
Guido’s scale with solmization on the fingers of 
the left hand. 

In the history of music the twelfth century is 
an epoch without names; yet during this period 
we mark the first appearance of varied rhythm 
and exact measure in music, and consequently 
the development of the note. We owe th’s re- 
markable change undoubtedly to the increasing 
influence of secular music under the universal 
sway of the Troubadours, whose rhythmical and 
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pleasing melody marked a strong contrast to the 
grave, nearly equal notes of the Gregorian song. 
The further growth of harmony was closely con- 
nected with this measured, melodious style, and 
new intervals came into practice. This resulted 
in a kind of counterpoint called Florid, because 
two or more notes were used against one as pass- 
ing notes. This florid counterpoint, or Discan- 


_ tus (different voices), as it was called, was used 


first in secular music, but gradually worked its 
way into sacred musie in spite of opposition, but 
it was not before the thirteenth centurv that it was 
admitted to general favor. ‘The oldest known 
writer on the subject of the new notation or men- 
sural music as it was called, was Franco of Co- 
logne, whose treatises are supposed to belong to 
the latter part of the twelfth century or the early 
part of the thirteenth century. Franco treats of 
the various notes used in mensural music, of 
which there, were four kinds with corresponding 
yauses. Franco's classification of the different 
varmonic intervals agrees in the main with that 
of the present day. Among the contemporaries 
of Franco, probably, was the so called pseudo- 
Beda, the unknown author of a treatise on music. 

In England music has long been cultivated. 
Alfred the great had encouraged both the prac- 
tive and science of music. He founded the Pro- 
fessorship of Music at the University of Oxford, 
in the year 886, and some writers gather therefrom 
that mensural music flourished in that country. 

The theoretical writings of Marchettus of Pa- 
dua, toward the end of the thirteenth century, 
followed by John De Muris, Doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, at Paris, about 1330, note a decided pro- 
gress in harmony and measure. The examples of 
harmony by Marchettus and De Muris do not 
lead us to look on them, nor the practical musi- 
cians whom they represent, as: the founders of 
modern counterpoint, but rather as guides to the 

urity and correctness of its elements. De Muris, 
it appears, was the first musician to adopt the 
word counterpoint as the name for polyphonic 
music. Before these more correct teachings had 
exerted their full influence, it was the habit with 
clever singers to improvise parts to accompany 
the principal melody or cantus fermus. This was 
called contrapunclio a mente, or improvised Dis- 
cant, and was the general practice in sacred and 
secular music. In church music it became so 
offensive to good taste that finally it had to be 
abolished by papal decree. 

The feeble light modern historians have been 
able to throw on the music of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries—the age of Dante, Chaucer 
and Petrarch—seems to make the darkness of 
that period more complete. Very few specimens 
of early contrapuntal music have come down to 
us, unless they still lie buried in monastery libra- 
ries. 

[An illustration of this old three-part harmony 
was given by Mr. Paine, with the aid of Messrs. 
Whitney and Rudolphsen, in the rendering of a 
three-voiced chanson from a musical play, entitled 
“Robin and Marion,” written by Adam de la 
Hale, a Troubadour, born at Arras in 1240.] 

Thus far, remarked Mr. Paine, attention had 
been devoted almost exclusively to the history of 
music in its connection with Christian worship. 
The first regular attempts in polyphonic music 
were probably made through the agency of secu- 
lar melodies as manifested in the Discantus. At 
a later period these secular melodies were inter- 
woven curiously and ingeniously into church 
compositions of the most extended and serious 
form; even whole masses were built on them. 
There are no proper evidences, but good reasons 
for believing that popular secular music existed 
in the earliest centuries of the Christian era just 
as it did in antiquity, but there are no specimens 
left to us in writing. The great migrations of 
the fifth and sixth centuries in Europe must have 
destroyed all remnants of popular song previous- 
ly existing. It required a new culture of society 
to bring forth new fruits in verse and song. The 
history of national popular songs well illustrates 
the idea that in past ages music has been lost for 
want ofa simple and accurate notation, whereas 
poetry has found a lasting record in written 
words from remote antiquity to the present day. 





The reign of Charlemagne was productive of 
popular poetry and music, as is proved by the 
variety of songs of his day, all the melodies of 
which, unfortunately, are lost. The name min- 
strel or minestral was a title given by Pepin, 
father of Charlemagne, to his chapel master, and 
subsequently all through the middle ages the 
name was applied to travelling players and sing- 
ers, a numerous class in Germany, France, Eng- 
land and Italy from the eight to the eighteenth 
centuries, a period of athousand years. ‘The few 
relics of secular song now at hand of a period ear- 
lier than the eleventh century are only in verse. 
Prior to the age of the Troubadours we are una- 
ble to judge of secular music by examples. Pro- 
vencal poetry and song held universal sway in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Kings and 
princes rivalled each other in the profession of 
Troubadours. The word Troubadour comes 
from trobar, trouver, to find or invent. Besides 
these royal inventors, there was another class of 
Troubadours who were held in the service of roy- 
alty as court poets. The Troubadours, unlike 
their contemporaries, the German Minne-singers, 
frequently were unable to sing their own songs, 
and for this purpose they held in their employ 
minstrels or Jonzleurs, who were persons skilled 
in singing and playing. The Jongteurs held a 
subordinate position, and they were sometimes 
compelled to play as many as nine different. in- 
struments, and to be skilled in arts of rope-danc- 
ing and tumbling, in imitating the song of birds, 
as well as to be of ready wit and able to joke 
and play the fool. Hence the name jongleur is 
derived from joculator, a jester. The Troubadours 
never sang for money, but for honor or love, 
while the jongleur was a paid servant. Although 
the minstrels are associated with all that is poeti- 
cal and romantic in English literature, from 
Chaucer to Scott, and are supposed by some to 
have been the genuine successors of the ancient 
bards or scalds, they were in real life far less at- 
tractive. They led wild and irregular lives, 
wandering like Gipsies from place to place with- 
out any settled homes, and in larger or smaller 
parties of men, women, and children. In Ger- 
many for a long time they were held in contempt 
and enjoyed no rights either of church or of State. 
In France and England they enjoyed better 
treatment. In the course of time they settled 
down in towns and. cities under the protection of 
some noble men. It was their custom to choose 
a leader who received the title of King of the 
Minstrels. In France there were minstrel kings 
as early as the thirteenth century. In England 
a brotherhood of minstrels existed in old times at 
Beverly, in Yorkshire. The Jongleurs accompa- 
nied their songs commonly on the Harp, or Rota, 
the Peasant’s Lyre, a kind of hurdy-gurdy ; and 
later on the Rebec, a three stringed instrument 
played with a bow. Besides these there were a 
great varietv of instruments in use; as, for in- 
stance, the Vielle, or Viola, the name derived 
from files, a string. Fidula was the general 
name for stringed instruments, and if we follow 
the word through all its changes from fidula to 
vidulr, videl (or fiddle), viele, vioel, we reach 
viola, and finaliy at a later period its diminitive 
violin. Other instruments peculiar to that age 
were the Gigue, Sambuca, Salteire, Armonia, 
Muse, Chipponie and Frestale. They have long 
since become obsolete, and we scarcely know 
more of them than the mere names. The Jong- 
leur must have played in unison with the melody 
in accompanying singing, unless he happened to 
be a little more educated than common, and then, 
possibly, he attempted a separate part something 
in the style of the Organum or Discant. The 
central object of Provencal poetry and music 
was devotion to woman. ‘The oldest known Pro- 
vencal melodies are by Chatelain de Coucy, a 
Troubadour of the Twelfth Century; Thibaut, 
King of Navarre (1201-54); Gaucelm Faidit, 
and Adam de la Hale. 


{ Another illustration of the music of this peri- 
od, a song from Adam de la Hale's “Robin and 
Marion,” was sung by Mr. Rudolphsen. As it 
was in unison instead of in parts, it was far more 
pleasing to the ear than the previous selection, 
being, in fact, quite modern in style. ] 











Italy was for a time under the influence of Pro- 
vencal poetry and song. That land suffered a 
kind of invasion of troubadours and minstrels. 

Of all other European countries Germany was 
most influenced by Provengal poetry, and the 
minnesingers and meistersingers were a similar 
class of lyrists, knightly poets and musicians. The 
Serman Minnelied (love song) was more earn- 
est and tender, though less brilliant than the song 
of the troubadour. The minnesinger was devoted 
to all womankind, while the troubadour sought 
out a single object of his poetical passion. The 
minnesingers stood in closer relation to the peo- 
ple than did the Troubadours, counting as many 
of the burgher class among their number as of the 
order of knighthood. As the Minnesingers were 
usually skilled in singing and playing, they dis- 

nsed with the aid of the Jongleurs or Minstrels. 

lany specimens of the minne-songs have been 
preserved, and we are well able to judge of their 
characteristics. The recitative style of many of 
them impresses us. The metre of the words de- 
cides the length of the notes. The cadence was 
often marked by a freer flow of melody. The 
grave and serious character of the older songs 
reminds us of Gregorian music. Some of the 
later specimens are lively and modern in their 
tone. 

[ An example of the latter class of Minne-songs, 
addressed to King Rudolph, was sung by Mr. 
Rudolphsen with very happy effect. ] 

The poetry of the minnesingers reached its 
highest cultivation in the thirteenth century, and 
was succeeded by the poetry of the meistersingers. 
They were a class of singers not generally of 
knightly rank, but included schoolmasters, clerks 
and mechanics. Guildsor companies of meister- 
singers were organized in rich cities of Germany, 
with rules and regulations. Mentz was the centre 
of mastersinging for a time. A high school of 
singing was established there. In the fifteenth 
century it was cultivated extensively at Munich, 
Strasburg and Ausburg. Nuremberg was the 
centre of mastersinging in the sixteenth century, 
and it reached its culmination there under the fa- 
mous Hans Sachs, the cobbler. 

“While the common people sang their songs,” 
writes Brendel, “and the educated enjoyed the 
strains of the Troubadour and Minnesingers, the 
scholastic musicians, who called themselves Can- 
tores by distinction, worked on in their pedantic 
way, indifferent to the outside world. Song to 
them was not a beautiful art for recreation, but an 
object of laborious study. But the time was at 
hand when the idle speculations of scholastics and 
the mere naturalism of popular music were to be 
replaced by important practical results, effected 
by real masters in music, who were destined to 
work out the problem of harmony and to establish 
the age of modern counterpoint. This happened 
in Flanders in the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries, 





A Musical Tour in North Germany. 
BY DR. WILLIAM SPARK. 
No. 7. 
{From the London Choir [ 

Tt was a relief and a pleasure to ‘find myself once 
more amongst my Hamburg friends, for, during the 
journey from Magdeburg, I had heard the war note 
sounded frequently and in a manner not always the 
most harmonious or agreeable. All along the line of 
railway excited groups of people were gathered at the 
different stations, discussing the probabilities of the 
war which had that day been declared against their 
own Vaterland. 

In Hamburg, the excitement was. intense, I went 
with my friends to the Exchange, always an inter- 
esting and exciting scene, when the merchants gather 
in thousands between the hours of one and two; but 
now the place was perfectly alarming from the roar 
of voices and animated conversation of the traders 
and others who thronged that immense square on the 
ground floor of the Namburg change. 

When I remember the difterent expressions made 
to me on that memorable day, and compare notes 
with the facts as they exist at present, I cannot but 
regard the general judgment of the Germans at that 
time, as having been founded on a confidence in their 
own powers, which was not altogether misplaced or 
overestimated. “Napoleon,” said one, “little knows 
what our resources are.” ‘We have,” said another, 
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“tried to avoid fighting, and done our best to remove 
any cause of quarrel, but he will not be pacified ; he 
will fight, and now, mein Herr, he shall have 
it, and in a way which he will never forget.” “We 
are no match for him on the sea, that we know full 
well ; still we think we know how to prevent him from 
coming into our ports, and our own dear Hamburg 
he shall not touch.” How true these words were, 
most of us will now well know. To me, they indi 
cated a complete change in the peaceful occupation 
of my tour. Up to this time it had heen peace, 

ace, peace. It was now war, war, horrid war. 
Moreover, there was a little change from that kindly 
feeling and sentiment which I had so much admired 
during the first part of my journey, and I saw clearly 
that I must now make the best of my way back to 
old England ; and-at the close of my second day in 
Hamburg, I secured a berth in the well-known steam- 
er the “Grimsby,” which has since been more than 
once overhauled by French cruisers, and arrived in 
Great Grimsby early on Sunday morning, Jaly 17. 
Shortly after leaving Hamburg, when off Helgoland, 
the passengers were greatly alarmed to sight what 
was said to be a French fleet, which r roved, however, 
to be, on nearer approach, the chief ships of the 
Prussian navy, making their way as quickly as pos- 
sible into ports where they would be safe from the 
attacks of their more powerful opponents. 

And now, having finished my tour, I will venture 
to offer a few general observations on the cultivation 
and practice of Music in North Germany, and in 
what respect we, in England, differ from our Teu- 
tonic friends. [ may first say that musical training 
throughout Prussia is regarded as an indispensable 
feature in the education of every child, no matter what 
the creed or position of their parents. In the state- 
aided schools, not only is part-singing regularly, sys- 
tematically, and efficiently taught, chiefly from the 
large black music board, but partly from the cheap 
handbooks so plentiful throughout Germany ; but to 
every school there are attached ontside masters who 
impart a knowledge of playing on different instru- 
ments for fees which would be considered in England 
ridiculously small—too small indeed, to reward suf. 
fieiently these painstaking educators. The result of 
this early musical training is to be found in the fact 
that the whole of the people of Germany at the pres- 
ent time are more or less musicians. Where any 
particular talent for the art is shown, there are plenty 
of relatives and friends ready to give counsel and ad- 
vice as to the best mode of developing it in the nu- 
merous schools and’ conservatoires which exist 
throughout the country, and which, be it remembered, 
are partly supported by government aid. But what- 
ever course in life is marked out for the German 
child, there he carries with him sound elementary 
musical instruction which enables him both to per- 
form and appreciate music in a way which must con- 
duce to the advancement of the art, an the stability 
of its professors. Moreover, the education of the 
professional musician is thorough, not only for per- 
mances, but in theory and the higher forms of com- 
position. 

In this countrv it is often sufficient for teachers to 
play a few showy pieces on the pianoforte, or on any 
other instrument they may wish to teach. The Ger- 
man vocalists, too, as a rule (though we may not al- 
ways admire their hard and inflexible style), are well 
acquainted with the theory of music, and feel no dif- 
ficulty in reading at first sight complex works. There, 
as a rule, female teachers are not recognized, except- 
ing as overlookers, in a matter of practice and prepa- 
ration for the master’s lessons. The increasing cul- 
tivation of masic has brought to the surface, in the 
large towns of England, swarms of ill-educated, in- 
competent youthful teachers, of both sexes, who gen- 
erally are enemies and hindrances to the progress of 
true art—who teach upon no artistic data—and who 
impart that paltry smattering of musical, instruction, 
which develops itself in the encouragement and per- 
formance of senseless, puerile comic songs, trumpery 
dance music, and easy effective compositions, both 
sacred and secular, of no meaning, purpose, or good 
intent. In mnsic, too, as in almost every other mat- 
ter, the Germans are thoroughly national. We are 
indeed, as I have already stated elsewhere, greatly 
behind both the Germans and the French in that 
esprit de corps, that national union of purpose and in- 
terests, which help so enormously to consolidate, ele- 
vate, and prosper every good and useful undertaking. 
Throughout my intercourse with the German musi- 
eian:, I found them anxious—sometimes, indeed, too 
anxious—to recommend and eulogize their fellow- 
workers in the art. Most of our professional musi- 
cians are aware how different this matter is in our 
own country, so favored in many respects, and yet so 
sadly behind in others. In every German town great 
or small, there are numbers of people who live by, 
and upon music. Music is the necessity of the com- 
manity in which they live, and it is therefore for 





their interest and happiness not onfy to agres 
amongst themselves, but also to emulate each other 
with friendly rivalry in obtaining the greatest amount 
of perfection in whatever branch of the art they un- 
dertake. It must be noted also, how greatly the mu- 
sieians of Germany are indebted for the prosperity of 
music, to its recognition and encouragement by the 
press. Not only have they an immense number of 
publications of a didactic character, exclusively devo- 
ted to music, but almost every newspaper throughout 
Germany, apportions a considerable amount of space, 
in noticing musical performances of various kinds, 
new publications, and letters bearing upon the pro- 
gress and cultivation of the art. 

With a few honorable exceptions, the press of our 
own country give only small attention to the subject. 
Ordinary reporters, accomplished in other respects, 
but musically speaking profoundly ignorant, are con- 
stantly employed—often against their will—to write 
articles upon musical performances of a high charac- 
ter. This want of knowledge and appreciation of 
newspaper editors and their assistants, many of whom 
obtain their impressions and information from either 
bumptious or biased persons, is no doubt a great 
drawback to the progress of the art in this country. 
As, however, immense sums are spent by those who 
provide concerts and other musical entertainments, in 
advertising, it seems but just to expect that newspa- 
per proprietats should give more attention to the sub- 
ject, and endeavor to secure the services of a musical 
contributor, as is now invariably the case with the 
French, German and American newspapers ; one who 
would take sufficient interest in the art, not only to 
write con amore but with a view to impart informa- 
tion and instruction. 

In a previous letter, I alluded to the choral associ- 
ations ot Germany, as one of the greatest sources of 
strength in music, and I cannot refrain from _reitera- 
ting my fervent hope, that the people of England will 
perceive that in proportion to the support and en- 
couragement they give to their own local institutions, 
will the knowledge and practice of music become 
more general, more appreciated, and further advanced. 
Undoubtedly England has done much and well for 
music within the last quarter of a century, and every 
lover of the art rejoices in its increased and _ increas- 
ing cultivation among all classes. Iu proof of this, 
I need only refer to the numerous musical associa- 
tions and societies—public and private—established 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, for 
‘the practice and performance of both vocal and in- 
strumental music. The opportunities largely em- 
braced of hearing good masic excellently performed, 
and very often—though not so often as could be de- 
sired—at a small cost to the listener, unmistakably 
instance, that the love of music pervades all grades of 
society, and has become an indispensable element in 
the recreation of all classes of the people. ‘The forma- 
tion of vocal classes, and brass bands by artizans, is 
also a matter of much satisfaction to those who be- 
lieve as I do, in the power and beneficial influence of 
music, as a kindly and social agent; the publication 
of classic works in a cheap form, the issue of several 
literary and other serials, devoted to the interests of 
music; the number of compositions frequently is 
sued by the great publishing tirms whose large estab- 
lishments, together with those of the manufacture of 
pianos, also testify to the increasing love and prac- 
tice of music; and last, but not least, the almost uni- 
versal adoption of a higher style and better perform- 
ance of sacred music in our churches and other places 
of worship ; all these facts give strong and unmistak- 
able evidence of the great progress the art has made 
in England of late years, and which would be in- 
creased toa much larger extent, could we be suffi- 
ciently wise to derive those lessons of profit and in- 
struction which assuredly are to be learnt from the 
experiences of our more artistic European neighbors, 
especially from those whom I have more particularly 
specified in the letter I now conclude. 

Springfield-villa, Leeds, Dec. 7, 1870. 





German Versus Italian Music. ' 


In an interesting article in the “Contempory Re- 
view,” on ‘‘Music ané Morals,”” Mr. H. B. Haweis 
traces by contrast the different emotional influences 
of the three principal European schools of music. 
To Germany he awards the palm. Italian music he 
regards as having been in a decadence for the last 
150 years. ‘‘We cannot stop to inquire,” he says, 
“whether it was the rapid decline of the Papal power, 
and consequently of the Roman Catholic faith, which 
caused the degradation of Italian music ; or whether, 
when sound came to be understood as a most subtle 
and ravishing minister to pleasure, the temptation to 
use it simply as the slave of the senses proved too great 
for a politically degraded people, whose religion had 
become half an indolent superstition and half a still 
more indolent scepticism ; certain it is that about the 





time of Giamba'tista Jesi, (Pergolesi), who died in 
1733, the high culture of music passed from Italy to 
Germany, which latter country was destined present- 
ly tasee the rise and astonishing progress of sym- 
phony and modern oratorio, whilst Italy devoted it- 
self thenceforth to that brilliant bathos of art known 
as the “Italian Opera.” We cannot deny to Italy 
the gift of sweet and enchanting melody. Rossini 
has also shown himself a master of the very limited 
effects of harmony which it suited his purpose to cul- 
tivate. Then why is not Rossini as good as B etho- 
ven? Absurd as the question sounds to a musician, 
it is not an unreasonable one when coming from the 
general public, and the only answer we can find is 
this, Not to mention the enormous resources in the 
study and cultivation of harm»ny in which the Ger- 
mans revel and which the Italians, from want of in- 
clination or ability, neglect, the German music is 
higher than the Italian, because it is a truer expres- 
sion, and a more disciplined expression of the emo- 
tions. To follow a movement of Beethoven, is in the 
first place, a bracing exercise of the intellect. The 
emotions evoked, whilst assuming a double degree of 
importance by association with analytic faculty, do 
not become enervated, because in the masterfal grip 
of the great composer we are conducted through a 
cycle of naturally progressive feeling, which always 
ends by leaving the mind recreated, balanced, and 
ennobled by the exercise. 

“In Beethoven all is restrained, nothing morbid 
which is not almost instantly corrected, nothing lux- 
urious which is not finally raised into the clear atmos- 
phere of wholesome and brisk activity, or some cor- 
rective mood of peaceful self-mastery, or even play- 
fulness. And the emotions thus roused are not the 
vamped-up feelings of a jaded appetite, or the false, 
inconsequent spasms of thesentimentalist. They are 
such as we have experienc®d in high moods, or pas- 
sionately sad ones, or in the night, and in summer- 
time, or by the sea ; at all events, they are unfolded 
before us, not with the want of perspective, or violent 
frenzy of a bad dream, but with true gradations in 
natural succession, and tempered with all the middle 
tints that go to make up tha trath of life. Hence the 
different nature of the emotional exercise gone 
through in listening to typical German and typical 
Italian music. 

“The Italian makes us sentimentalize, the German 
makes us feel. The sentiment of the one gives the 
emotional conception of artificial suffering or joy ; the 
true feeling of the other gives us the emotional con- 
ception which belongs to real suffering or joy. The 
one is stagey—smells of the oil and the rouge pot— 
the other is real, earnest, natural, and reproduces with 
irresistible force the deepest emotional experience of 
our lives. It is not good to be constantly dissolved 
in a state of love-melancholy, full of the languor of 
passion without its real spirit—but that is what Ital- 
jan music aims at. Again, the violent crises of emo- 
tion should come in their right places—like spots of 
primary color with wastes of grey between them. 
There are no middle tints in Italian music ; the lis- 
teners are subjected to shock after shock of emotion 
—half a dozen smashing surprises, and twenty or 
thirty spasms and languors in each scene, until at 
last we become like children who trust their hands 
again and again into water charged with electricity, 
just on purpose to feel the thrill and the relapse. But 
that is not healthy emotion—it does not recreate the 
feelings ; it kindles artificial feelings, and makes real- 
ity tasteless. Now whenever feeling is not disci- 
plined, it becomes weak, diseased, and unnatural. . . 
It is because German music takes emotion fairly in 
hand, disciplines it, expresses its depressions in order 
to remove them, renders with terrible accuracy even 
its insanity and incoherence in order to give relief 
through such expression, and restores calm, flinches 
not from the tender and the passionate, stoops to pity, 
and becomes a very angel in sorrow: it is because 
the German music has probed the humanities and 
sounded the emotional depths of our nature—taught 
us how to bring the emotional region, not only into 
the highest activity, but also under the highest con- 
trol—that we place German music in the first rank, 
and allow no names to stand before ‘Gluck, Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Spohr, 
Mendelssohn, and Schumann. It would not be diffi- 
cult to show in great detail the essentially voluptuous 
character of French music, and the essentially moral, 
many-sided, and philosophical character of German 
music. Let not the reader suppose that in the schools 
of music that take rank after the German school, 
there is nothing worthy and beautiful to be found. 
Rossini, and even Verdi, are manifestly full of extra- 
ordinary merit ; the veteran Auber is a real musical 
giant ; and M. Gounod is surely a very remarkable 
gerius.” But these belong not to the giant-world of 
the Germans.— Weekly Review. 
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Beethoven. 
[Extracts from the Oration by Rev. Ropert 
Lairp Cottier at the Centennial Celebration in 
Chicago, Dec. 17, 1870. 


The spirit of Beethoven will come to you in these 
days of centennial festivity, not through my inade- 
quate words of appreciation, though they be words 
intended as the vehicle of admiration and love, but 
rather through his own weird and far-away reaching 
measures. Indeed, I only essay to do somewhat to 
bring his intellectual personality and the time-table 
of his earthly sojourn into view. 

His life, his deepest, realest life, that which alone 
was life to him, and of whose fullness we all receive, 
is too sacred and now too celestial for the vocative 
case; he must be addressed, as he addresses us, in 
the language too liquid for words—that dilation of 
thought into sentiment whose only fitting symbol is 
music. The altitude of this spirit is such that we 
can reach unto it only by the suggestions of senti- 
ment—certainly not wholly by the appreciation of 
our intellects. This will find expression not in my 
straitened and halting words, but that divine and 
universal language, which his great and genial coun- 
tryman and contemporary, Jean Paul, beautifully, as 
was his wont, calls 

“The real moonlight in every gloomy night of life.” 


Nature, our good mother, has seldom smiled more 
graciously upon our race than in her gift to the 
world of this well-beloved son. And he, in turn, 
comforted himself with the instinct and habit of na- 
ture; for he was a sigher rather than a singer. Like 
nature, too, he never let fall the full secret of his pow- 
ers; but was a suggester of the world beyond, and 
which can only be revealed in the fullness of time. 

Beethoven was born in Bonn, on the Rhine, and 
died at Vienna, and it was fitting alike to his genius 
and career that his day of welcome should have fallen 
in December, and his day of adieu in March. He 
came when the earth was dreary, and went himself 
to repose when nature was disporting herself in light- 
nings and thunderings and storm. 

In this interval between his first day in 1770, and 
his last day, in 1827, a deep monotone of spiritual 
sadness was the weird cord upon which all included 
days were strung. 

‘And one New Year’s, John, who had become pos- 
sessed of some wealth, "sent his card to his noble 
brother, as if to mortify and tantalize him: “John 
van Beethoven, Land Owrer.” Beethoven returned 
it: ‘Ludwig van Beethoven, Brain Owner.” 

Domestic sorrows and disquietude came like billow 
upon billow, and, when deep was calling unto deep, 
his father still dissipated, his brother still exaspera- 
ting, his nephew, now his ward, through long and 
vexing litigation, still reckless and ungrateful—the 
last link binding his heart to home, a link which in 
itself was the very heart of home, was severed. His 
mother rested in death ; and, as if the fates had or- 
dained that the clouds portentous should have no sil- 
ver linings, the great personal disappointment and 
grief of his life settled upon his soul ; that sense most 
needful to him*’was deadened, and his deafness be- 
came an incurable complaint. Yes, complaint, rath- 
er than malady, for, though he strove to know the 
peace of resignation, he never was reconciled to the 
prison house into which this confined him. What 
untold depths of despondency attended him! The 
shadow thrown athwart his path wherever it led when 
the necessity occurred, and it was constantly reoc- 
curring, that-he must say, “Speak louder; shout--I 
am deaf.” That faculty which was in an outward 
way most to him became least to him. A flate in 
the distance, and its tone of molten silver, its soft 
gray dying out and rising into an inexpressible pur- 
ple of feeling, and he heard it not! The song of the 
shepherd, and his ear closed to it! But I am_per- 
suaded that our good mother nature had not forgot- 
ten to be gracious to her favored child; not with a 
seeming, but significant benignity, she came and 
closed his outer ear to the coarser sounds of earth ; 
jealous she was of his inner spiritual ear, to which, 
with gladness, she revealed her secrets of sound and 
harmony. For his music, not less than himself, was 
in fullest sympathy with every living thing. Nature 
never had a more trustworthy confidant than he. 

He was passionate and excitable; this tempera- 
ment is the birthright of genius. Culture puts the 
hits in the teeth of such natures, and the champing is 
what the world calls master-strokes of genius. 

Beethoven poured a new spirit of life into the forms 
of music, and is the foundation—nay, the very 
ground—in which the foundation of a new order of 
music is laid. He clothes religion itself in a possible 
language, to express which speech, by its very for- 

mality, is inadequate. Forced from society, its evan- 
escent and mutable fashions had no influence upon 
his music ; so it is divine, in that it is not the voice of 








a time, but all time ; not of a people, but all people. 
Finally, nature, by her own habit, sanctions the 
method of the singer. She never brings her messages 
in words, for words divide the world, as do boundary 
lines, into nations, each speaking a different language. 
So, too, the voice of music is universal. The Ger- 
man text is a confusion to the unfamiliar English 
eve, but the notes of the German staff are the notes 
of the English staff. The forms of music are the 
same the world over, wherever the spirit of music 
has taken to herself forms. Her voice is the symbol 
of unity and brotherhood. Civilization has its crite- 
rion in this, that it advances as man passes from the 
rigidity of thought and its formal statement to the 
relaxation of sentiment, and its glow in art and song. 
So this gives hope of the reunion of the now dismem- 
bered race, when sentiment shall bear sway and mu- 
sic shall be its speech. The Rhine shall not divide 
nor the channel separate, neither shall the great ocean 
be broad enongh to keep asunder continent from con- 
tinent. We shall be one people, with one language 
in all the earth. Beethoven was a republican, and 
liberty shimmered through all his nature, and floats 
afar out upon all the weird measures and marvels of 
his music. The calendar of a century closes to-day 
over his name, and the genius of freedom for which 
it stands is the magic wand uniting the New America 
to the old Germany. 
The oration was received with great enthusiasm. 





Masical Correspondence 


DRARARAN rae 


Paaminee Deo. 12, 1870. wee suppose that if 
there was one thing more than another which, twenty 
years ago, I should have looked forward to, as among 
the greatest pleasures of life in Europe, the one thing 
almost anattainable and unapproachable in our coun- 
try, it would have been the opportunity of seeing and 
hearing its Art; and, to bring it down to a single 
point, its theatres and music. Yet, now I am here, 
I think it is the very one thing that makes me most 
at home, that reminds me most of home; so greatly, 
as it seems to me, have we bridged over the great 
gulf that separated us twenty years ago from the per- 
fection that was to be found here. 

To go back to the first of my musical experiments. 
In Liverpool, I went to St. George’s Hall to hear the 
Great Organ of that city, played by Mr. W. T. Best, 
who is reputed to be one of the very best of English 
performers. I found the hall scarcely larger and not 
so beautiful as our own Music Hall ; by no means so 
well arranged for convenience of public performances, 
and still less to be commended for its acouetic prop- 
erties. Its deep galleries are by no means -to be com- 
pared to our balconies, where no sound is buried ; 
while the marble (or marble seeming) columns, that 
so beautifully ornament the hall, at the same time 
make at least one-half of the gallery seats only fit for 
the pupils of a blind asylam. The programme of 
Mr. Best was as miscellaneous as any one could de- 
sire. 

Overture to the Drama “‘Preciosa”’..........00008 Weber. 


Serenade, ‘When the Moon is brightly shining.” —o 
Prelude and Fugue, C minor. ...ccccccccccsccecess Bach 


Organ Sonata, No. 1, F minor..........000+ Mendelssohn. 
Allegro moderato. Adagio. Andante recitando. Al- 
legro assai. 

Adagio Religioso, for the Organ. ..........0..... Gounod. 
Marche Cortége, Les Huguenots. ..........++ Meyerbeer. 


The performance was brilliant and masterly, and 
the organ a very noble one ; but if I shut my eyes, I 
could easily imagine myself at home again, listening 
to Willcox in the Music Hall, for it was exactly the 
kind of programme that our organist can give so 
beautifully, and I could not but prefer the Boston or- 
gan, for beauty of tone and general fine effect, to that 
of St. George’s Hall. 

Then I tried the London theatres, Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden, neither of which compares favorably 
with our American theatres in beauty of architectural 
effect, in convenience of arrangements for spectators, 
in lighting, or in cleanliness. Only in one particular 
are they better,—in the convenient access to those 
who come in carriages, under a covered way to the 
very door. If I were to begin to enumerate the mul- 
titadinous extortions that await you, from the time 


you get your ticket till thetime you get safe home 











again,—for booking your places, for showing you 
where they are, for a programme or libretto, for your 
coat, your umbrella,—I do not know when I should 
end. The door-keeper takes your ticket which has 
no coupon for the number of your seat, which you 
may get or many not. The entrance fee is high, and 
the inconveniences and manifold extra charges bur- 
densome and annoying. Boucicault was engaged in 
ventilating some of these things in the London papers, 
and commending our American ways and _ prices ‘to 
the London managers. There is no doubt he was 
right. 

At Covent Garden there was a fall season of Ital- 
ian Opera. I heard the Zunberfléte, Trovatore and 
Lucrezia Borgia, Titiens singing the feminine rdles in 
allof them. She is deservedly an immense favorite 
in London, where they can never tire of worshipping 
her as they did Grisi, whom she much reminded me 
of. Ter voice shows-that she has passed the zenith 
of her powers, but her noble style and fine dramatic 
talent entitle her to stand at the head of modern sing- 
CTS, 

The contralti were Trebelli-Bettini and Scalchi, 
the latter being, I think, the best representative of 
Azucena whom | have ever seen. The operas were 
generally no better done than I have sometimes heard 
them at home ; the choruses were no better, neither 
were they better put on the stage. The orchestra, 
however, was magnificent, and such as we have never 
had in opera, whatever may have been the promises 
of Maretzek, Strakosch or Grau. So that on the 
whole I felt much at home in the theatres, finding no 
such great difference as would have been observed 
some years ago. The familiar face of Arditi, at the 
conductor’s desk, brought back the old days of our 
first acquaintanee with Italian opera, very pleasantly 
and vividly. 

Neither was I unduly moved by the monster con- 
certs of the Crystal Palace, for the four thousand 
singers and two hundred players, well as they sang, 
were not to be compared to the ten thousand voices 
and thousand instruments that were heard at the Ju- 
bilee in our Coliseum. But the wonderful building 
is beyond all praise for its beauty and its size, so vast 
indeed that, besides the space where the twenty thou- 
sand hearers of this Concert-of National War Songs 
were seated, there are two theatres where perform- 
ances could be carried on, at the same time, without 
interfering with each other. Indeed, the sound of 
this great chorus was all but lost in the distance when 
one went to theextreme end of the Palace. I was 
glad to hear at this time the “ Wacht am Rhein,” whose 
strains are ringing all over Germany and all through 
the ranks of her conquering armies in their march 
through France, this very day sung by four thousand 
voices ; it was an inspiring and noble air. The com- 
poser, Carl Wilhelm, was lately hunted up in some 
obscure little town, and made the recipient of a great 
ovation in Berlin. Ilis long forgotten song was hap- 
pily remembered by some one at this time, and the 
poor country music master awoke one day, like 
Byron, to find himself famous. 

So, neither by monster concerts have 1 beeu aston- 
ished beyond due limits, by what I have heard on 
this side of the water. One more experiment I have 
tried in this. city. I enclose the programme of a 
“Symphony” Concert that I heard here. It does 
not look greatly unlike a programme of the Harvard 
Masical Association Concerts, does it ? 


Symphonie No. 4, in D moll (Introduction, Allegro, Ro- 
manze, Scherzo und Finale, von R. Schumann. 

Arie aus der Oper “Jessonda,” von. L. Spohr, gesungen 
von Friulein Elisabeth Avé-La'lemant aus Liibeck. 

Concert fiir Pianoforte in fis-moll, componirt und vorge- 
tragen von Ilerrn Capellmeister Carl Reinecke aus Leip- 
zig. 

Liedervortrag von Fraulein Avé-Lallemant : 
a. Kleine Blumen, kleine Blatter, von L. van Beethoven. 
b. Mein Schatz ist auf der Wanderschaft, von Rob. Franz, 
¢. Friihlingslied, von F. Mendelssohn. 

Solostiicke fiir Pianoforte, vorgetragen von IIerrn Capell- 
meister Reinecke : 
a. Lied ohne Worte, No. 1,in E-dur. von F. Mendelssohn. 
b. Marcia giocosa, von Ferdinand ITiller. 
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c. Am Springbrunnen, von R. Schumann. 
Fest-Ouverture, von Carl Reinecke [neu]. Unter des 
Componisten eigner Leitung. 


Strangely enough, I felt more at home here than 
ever. The hall, areal music hall, is not quite so 
large as ours, while the orchestra was somewhat 
larger, and, both in detail and in its general effect, a 
great deal better than ours ;—T homas’s more resem- 
bles it in the excellence of pe rformance of individual 
members, and in general artistic effet. Yet there 
was no such difference as would have been observed 
twenty years ago, between a German and an Ameri- 
can orchestra, the differences that exist being such as 
would be noted perhaps by one critically inclined, 
rather thun obvious to the ordinary listener. The 
audience, too, was very like our Boston ones, made 
up of the best people of this wealthy and beautiful 
‘city. The Schumann Symphony was splendidly 
played, and to me was new. ‘This concert was 
especially interesting to me from the appearance 
of Reinecke, the Leipzig conductor, of whom we have 
heard a good deal. You will sce bv the programme 
that he appeared this evening as pianist, as composer 
and as conductor, and I must say that he seemed 
equally excellent in either capacity. I should say 
that no one of our resident pianists is superior to 
him ; as a conductor, he seemed fully equal to the 
requirements of the place, and to infuse something of 
his own feeling into the orchestra under his control, 
who, I fancied, were moved to greater efforts under 
his lead, than under that of their regular conductor. 
As a composer, his piano Concerto interested me 
more than the Festival Overture, which cancluded 
with the introduction of the march from “Judas Mac- 
cabeeus,”’ I think ; but both were interesting, and in 
themes and in their instrumentation proved him to 
be a man of no ordinary acquirements. Why can we 
not get some such man in Boston, who, by his own 
undeniable eminence, should be able really to be 
above those whom he conducts, and to be in some 
sort an inspiration to them? We have conductors 
who are not composers, composers who cannot lead 
an orchestra, and pianists who are neither the one nor 
the other; a man who, in his own person, com- 
bined the accomplishment of all these, would be a real 
acquisition to us. 

In St. Catherine’s Church here I heard an organ 
concert, for the benefit of wounded soldiers, by Dr. 
Volckmar, whose name is familiar to organists. The 
organ of the church is a very fine one, and the per- 
formance very brilliant and masterly. The pro- 
gramme was almost wholly, however, of his own 
compositions, which at last bec ame slightly tedious ; 
for an organ programme, more than any other, re- 
quires variety in style and school to make up for the 
monotony of the sound of the instrument itself, of 
which after a long fime the ear wearies. 

At this theatre I have heard Figaro’s Hochzeit 
Martha, and some other operas admirably given, by 
what I conceived to be the regular company, without 
stars. Mlle. Desirée Artot, a somewhat noted French 
singer, has just finished an engagement here, but, in 
a single hearing, I was not especially pleased with 
her, indeed preferring some of the vocalists of the 
regular company of the theatre. Here, too, the or- 
chestra is admirable. 

This week various performances will be given of 
concert, opera and oratorio, in commemoration of the 
centennial birthday of Beethoven, of which I may 
have something to report. 

The only music that has been really new to me in 
the excellence of its performance, has been the Cathe- 
dral music of the English church, and especially as I 
heard it at Chester, where the service of every day 
was performed with a beauty that I have nowhere heard 
approached in America, and not equally at Westmin- 
ster Abbey or St. Paul's or the Temple Church. 
Both voices and general style were infinitely better in 
the remote rural cathedral of Chester. I have al- 
ways considered this English service to be the most 


beautiful and impressive of religious services, and 
now like it better than ever before. w. 





Dc. 19, 1870.—Since I wrote you a few days ago, 
there has been a sort of Beethoven Commemoration 
here, very much the same as was arranged for Bos- 
ton. The war seems to have put an end to any ar- 
rangements that had been proposed for any festivals 
on a great scale, such as, but for this, would doubt- 
less have been given in honor of the hundredth anni- 
versary of the great master’s birthday. However, 
every musical organization here, as with us, has in its 
own way observed the day, or come as near to it a8 
practicable. The first concert in order of date was 
that of the Riihl’scher Gesang-Verein, given in the 
fine music hall of which I wrote you last week. This 
is a Choral Association, numbering somewhere about 
40 voices on each part, the orchestra being the large 
and very excellent orchestra of the theatre. The 
performance was preluded by a Prologue, spoken by 
Herr Zademack, the principal tragedian of the thea- 
tre, which was finely delivered, and received with 
much applause by the audience, who could better 
judge of its merit than I. The platform was decora- 
ted with flowers, and the master’s bust crowned with a 
golden wreath was placed in front. This was the pro- 
gramme : “Overture to Coriolan ; ‘An die ferne Ge- 
liebte,”” Liederkreis, gesungen von Herrn H. Vogl ; 
Missa in C-dur.” The overture was finely given by 
the orchestra, which is much larger than our Harvard 
orchestra, numbering, I should say seventy-five or 
eighty. The songs, “An die ferne Geliebte,” were 
most exquisitely sung by Vogl, who, according to 
the programme, is a royal court opera singer from 
Munich. I think I have never heard German songs 
so beautifully rendered. His voice is an admirable 
tenor, and the feeling and expression with which he 
gave the songs were beyond all praise. He also 
gave the tenor solos im the Mass which followed, and 
made the second part of the concert. The other solo 
parts were by Friulein Louise Thomas, and Frl. Op- 
penheimer, the latter of whom I had heard in Opera 
as Nancy in “Martha.” She is also an excellent ora- 
torio singer, pleasing me more than the soprano, her 
voice being much more sympathetic. The choruses 
were admirably given. Every body really sang, and 
sang with expression and feeling, seemingly with one 
thought and one expression, and it seemed to me that 
the volume of sound, ina hall not much smaller 
than ours, was fully as great as that coming from 
our Handel and Haydn Society. As I listened I 
could not but wish that our Society would some time 
try the experiment of a performance given by per- 
haps fifty singers on each part, selected from the 
whole Society. Judging from this Association I am 
sure the result would be a success. Onur voices are 
as good as these, and our singers can sing as well, 
but their merits are covered and lost and buried in a 
mass of dummies and donothings. It is needless to 
say that the singers from the theatre treated the mu- 
sic ina very different way from that in which our 
opera singers go through a concert of sacred music, 
evidently deeming it worthy of their best efforts, in- 
stead of merely using it to fill up a hiatus in the 
week’s performances. I observe that the people in 
the best seats here, in concerts and at theatres, like 
our own more showily attired people, consider it 
their privilege to go out before the performance is 
quite at an end. 

Next in order, on the 16th, came the Museums- 
Concert in the same place, with the following pro- 
gramme: 


Ouverture, op. 124, in C-dar. 

Concert fiir violine, op. 61, by Herr Concertmeister Hugo 
Heermann. 

Kyrie, Sanctus and Benedictus aus der Missa So!emnis, 


op. 123. 
Fantasie fiir P F., Chor. und orch. op. 80 

Pianoforte, Herr C1pellmeister Martin Wallenstein. 
Symphonie in C-moll, No. 5, op. 67. 


You will admit that this was a good programme, 
and I can assure you that it was well performed, 
though, except in the choral parts, it was not greatly 
better than our own best concerts. I mean the ex- 
ceptionally good ones, such as we sometimes have. 





Neither the orchestral nor the instrumental solos were 
on this occasion better than we not unfrequently hear 
in Boston ; but the Choral Fantasia, which was given 
by the Cecilien-Verein, was sung in a manner unap- 
proachable by aur societies, as they are now made 
up. This organization, too, was only of some forty 
voices on a part, who all sang as if each individual 
felt competent to do the whole of it; nobody hesita- 
ted or feared to attack the most difficult intervals of 
this by no means easy music. The solos were given 
by the same persons who sang with the other society. 

Then on the 17th, Fidelio was given at the theatre, 
which was crowded, as were all the concerts, many 
being turned away from the doors. The opera was 
admirably given, and one can never tire of this glo- 
rious music. Florestan, Colomann Schmidt ; Leo- 
nore, Fabbri; Rocco, Dettmer; Marcellina, Labitzki. 
These all entered into their work with the enthusiasm 
that we would expect from German singers on such 
an occasion, and though none of them were great 
singers, all were so thoroughly possessed by the spirit 
of the time, that the performance was one of much 
interest tome. The care with which these German 
singers enter into the mere business of the stage, in 
addition to the conscientious fidelity with which they 
render the music, is very refreshing after long being 
accustomed to the nonchalance that marks the per- 
formances of the Italian vocalists. They never for- 
get that they are acting as well as singing, and though 
the appointments of the stage are old and the scenery 
shabby, no detail is overlooked in the action of the 
performers. The theatre, though so much smaller, 
reminds me of the Boston Theatre as it was -at first, 
when it was of a deep red color, and the arrange- 
ments are more agreeable than those of the London 
theatres. The hours of evening performances are 
early here, as they begin at 6} or 7, ending always 
by 9, when the day seems to close here. After the 
opera, the Leonora overture was splendidly given by 
the orchestra, the curtain rising again and showing 
the stage converted into a bower of blooming roses, of 
which column after column rose in beautiful perspec- 
tive. In the middle of the stage on a pedestal, 
wreathed with flowers exquisitely arranged, was 
placed the bust of Beethoven crowned with a laurel 
crown. On this beautiful decorative tribute the eyes 
of the audience were fixed during the playing of the 
overture, which closed the performance. 

If I had known of any special celebration of the 
day at Bonn, I should have been strongly tempted, 
being distant only a few hours’ journey, to have gone 
there on the birthday of the great composer, and 
have made it a real red letter day in my musical cal- 
endar. But failing to accomplish that, I was glad to 
have heard at this time performances so various in 
kind, and so excellent in character as these which I 
have attempted to reportto you. A concert of cham- 
ber music I was unable to attend, which would have 
completed the list. w. 





Music in New York. 
The second Paituarmonic Concert (last Sat- 
urday evening) had the following programme : 


Symphony, ‘‘Ocean”’........eeeeeeeesseeeees Rubinstein. 
Concerto for Piano, C minor, first t..Beeth 
Mr. Richard Hoffman. 


Overture, ‘‘Amacreon”’........---seeeeeeeeeee Cherubini. 

Barearole from the fourth Piano Concerto. W. 8S. Bennett. 

Overture, “‘Ruy Blas”. ....++-eeseesseseees Mendelssohn. 

The Tribune says : 

Rubinstein’s Symphony does not belong to that bastard or- 
der of compositions called ‘‘programme music,” which need a 
page of description to explain what they are vainly attempting 
to imitate,—as if music had no higher aim than to reproduce 
the sounds of nature, or to describe, by inarticulate notes, 
scenes, and sentiments which can be much better expressed 
in written language. . . . If we are asked what are the lead- 
ing ideas suggested by this Symphony, we answer, immensity 
and irresistible force Both these are indicated with wonder- 
ful distinctness in the first movement (allegro maestoso), 
wherein a rather simple theme is treated with admirable 
breadth, and wrought into a ping fortissimo passage wor- 
thy of one of the old classical composers. The second move- 
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ment (adagio), opening with a graceful duet between the 
strings and reeds, and the scherzo, wherein the lively measure 
gives place for a time to a few slow and almost mournful 
, sre distinguished for clear and spontaneous melody. 

The final allegro oon faoco embodies some of the most power- 
fal writing and richest instrumentation in the whole work. 

Here the idea of repressed force, which has all along been oc- 
casionally perceptible, seems to get the mastery ; and as, 
when the terrors of nature show their full power we are taught 
to look above for safety, the symphony reaches its climax in 
an adaptation of Luther’s choral, ‘‘A Stronghold is our God” 
—not treated, indeed, with very marked strength, but most 
ingeniously and strikingly intreduced. The work, as a whole, 
leaves an excelient impression. Its effects are attained by 
thoroughly legitimate means, and in forcible, compact, and 
distinct writing we know of few compositions of the modern 
school to compare with it. We need hardly say (the work be- 
ing Rabinstein’s) that the harmonies are superb, end that the 
handling of the different components of the orchestra affords a 

noble study. 

There is little to ee said about Mr. Hoffman’s playing ex- 
cept what we have so often said before, that in technical accu- 
racy, in refinement, and in grace, it is almost without a blem- 
ish. He is one of tre best American interpreters of Beetho- 
ven’s piano music, and he gave the first movements of the C- 
minor concerto deliciously. Even better than this, however, 
was his playing of the lovely Barcarole of Sterndale Bennett’s 
—one of the most exquisitely te bits of tion that 
we ever heard on a piano. Ile was recalled after it, and played 
a little piece—we believe his own—conceived in a somewhat 
similar spirit. 





Aall. 





The Caurcn Music Association gave the first 
concert of its second season at Steinway Hall on 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 4. The Sun says: 

It was as fully attended as any of the previous ones, and as 
enjoyable. Haydn’s third mass was sung. The chorus exhib- 
ited a marked improvement over their last year’s performance, 
singing the somewhat difficult fugued passage of the ‘*Quoni- 
am’’ with much steadiness. They also sang with more confi- 
dence and fullness of tone than at the rehearsals. 

The music to Von Weber’s musical drama ‘‘Preciosa’’ was 
also given. It was ineffective because of its interjectional char- 
acter and its lack of continuity. In its place in the drama it 
certainly is very charming, though even in that form it has 
had little success out of Germany—the English versions not 
having met with any special favor. 

It is not as strong as Von Weber could write, but there 


Apostle, in his vision, heard the blessed spirits chanting to the 
Lamb that sitteth upon the throne. To each of these chap- 
ters Handel gave music ofa distinct and appropriate spirit ; 
and a musician who cannot appreciate the difference in the 
character of the songs aud choruses, the progressive develop- 
ment of the idea, from the overture to the amen, must have 
unusually blunt perceptions of art, as wellas an astonishing 
lack ef sympathy with the text. Some of the sequences which 
result from Dr. Pech’s arrang t are He puts 
death after the resurrection, and the rejoicing over the estab- 
lishment of Christ’s kingdom on earth (that is, the Church, as 
Handel understood it) comes long after the final triumph of 
the elect in Heaven. It does not seem to us that as a musical 
‘“‘sensation’’—quite apart from any considcration of the mean- 
ing of the text—the new arrangement is the slightest improve- 
ment upon the old. Handel was an admirable judge in such 
matters ; and Dr. Pech is not the man to review the great 
master’s decisions. We are aware that a story was once cur- 
rent to the effect that the ‘Hallelujah’ was originally intend- 
ed to be the final chorus, and that Handel made it change 
Places with ‘‘Worthy is the Lamb”’ because he found that the 
interest of the second part was flagging ; but this intrinsically 
improbable tale has been completely refuted. The original 
MS. score shows that the “Hallelujah” has always stood just 
where it stands now. 


lndai. 








DEATH OF CARL ANSCHUETZ. This well-known musical 
director, who has long been identified with numerous operatic 
and musical enterprises in New York and other localities in 
this country, died yesterday morning, after a long and painful 
disease. He was born in 1813 in Coblence, and was conse- 
quently fifty-seven years of age at the time of his death. He 
was a pupil of his father, Joseph Andreas, a Government offi- 
cial at Coblence, and of F. Schneider, an eminent composer in 
Dessau. He was the composer of several musical works; 
among others a composition entitled ‘“‘The Mass,” and in musi- 
cal circles he was considered an authority on musical matters. 
He first made his appearance in this country in 1857 with Im- 
presario Ullmann, and was subsequently identified with the 
operatic undertakings of Grau, Maretzek, Grover, and with 
the Patti, Ullmanand Batemann concert troupes Of late 
years he has been engaged as the director of Philharmonic 
concerts, and before his health began to fail founded and con- 
ducted a conservatorium of music. The people of nearly ev- 
ery large city of the United States have seen Anschiitz acting 
as a director of one or the other operatic troupes, and in mu- 
sical circles, as well as among a vast number of private and 
professional friends and acquaintances. his decease will be sin- 
cerely regretted.—N. Y. Times, Dec. 31. 





were many in the audience who were glad of the ptional 
opportunity to hear it. 

Mme. Anna Bishop-Schultz, Mrs. Kempton, and Messrs. 
Leggett and Danks were the soloists. 

In everything that Mme. Schultz sang she showed how ex- 
cellent had been her training. If the voice has somewhat 
failed, we may still admire the artist. Mrs. Kempton’s sing- 
ing is marred by that tremulousness of tone that is so frequent, 
80 fatal, and we regret to say 80 fashionable a vice. Probably 
the delusion that singers cherish is that this vibration suggests 
pathos; but while this may in rare instances be the case, the 
excessive use of the tremolo commonly suggests weakness of 
voice and the inability to sing a steady tone. 

On the whole the Society ix to be congratulated on its mani- 


fest progress. 

Of the performance of the “‘Messiah,” on the 26th 
ult., by the Harmonic Society, the Independent 
Bays : 

Although the chorus was rather more correct than usual, 
yet, 80 meagre was it in number [about 100], so indifferent 
was the orchestra, and so'cold and small was the audience, 
that the ente tainment, upon the whole, was dispiriting. Miss 
Brainerd and Miss Hutchings, who sang the soprano and alto 
solos, have a well-deserved celebrity in their respective parts ; 
bat neither was on this evening in her best voice. Mz. Simp- 
son sang the tenor solos very well. Mr. Jewett, who took the 
bass, showed improvement since his last appearance in orato- 
rio, though he was unequal to the severe exactions of the no- 
ble music of ‘The Messiah.”’ Prof. Ritter, who had been the 
conductor of the society for several years past, suddenly re- 
signed a short time ago, and the performance on the 26th was 
consequently given under the baton of Dr. James Pech. To 
this gentleman we must probably attribute a gross piece of 
impertinence to the memory of Handel, which has aroused a 
great deal of indignation among musicians. Dr. Pech under- 
took to reconstrust ‘The Messiah,” by altering the sequence 
of the numbers io the second part, so as to finish with the 
‘-TIallelujah”’ chorus ; although his plan involved several oth- 
er changes beside this. Now, Handel wrote his great work 
with a most religious observance of the meaning of the text, 
20 as to present a complete synopsis of the history of the Sa- 
viour, beginning with the prophecies of his coming, touching 
upon his life on earth, the establishment of his Church, and 
the great mystery of death and resurrection, and closing with 
the song of the redeemed in Heaven—the song which the 
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Fifth Gyagheny Concert. 

The largest audience of the season availed itself of 
the feast provided by the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion on Thursday afternoon, Jan. 5. The orchestra, 
in fall numbers (65 instruments), and in excellent 
condition, did good justice to the following pro- 





gramme : 
Overture to ‘“‘Sakuntala”............... ++eeseGoldmark. 
Piano-forte Concerto, in D minor eee ++eeeeMozart. 


Romanza. Allegro assai. 
Miss Anna Mehlig. 
Fourth Overture to ‘‘ Fidelio” eee" in E. Op. 72, 
(Composed 1814)........ ebeseerces secnceey Beethoven. 


Organ Prelude and Fugue, in G minor, arranged for the 
RIED ED CINE Sous naca cect neseineetscctunn Bach. 
. Anna ae 
Rymphony, Ia Gy" Wo. 8... .....ccovercecceecvene Schubert. 
Introd. and Allegro. ng con. moto. Scherzo. 
‘inal 


With the exception of the Symphony, all of these 
selections figured for the first time in these concerts ; 
and the Overture by Goldmark, a young Hungarian 
composer (we are told) yet living, was wholly new to 
Boston. It had been heard with favor in a New York 
Philharmonic concert a year or two since, and that, 
we believe, is all that has been known so far of Gold- 
mark in this country. For an Overture, the work is 
very long ; likewise very large, full, crowded in its 
harmony and instrumentation ; very loud and over- 
whelming in its climaxes, after the modern way of 
Wagner, Liszt and Berlioz ; while in the gentler and 
melodic traits you think of Gounod and of “Les Pre- 
ludes.” It hath a story to it, so the Advertiser tells 
us,—a Hindoo legend, “the interest of which turns 
on the losing and finding ofa magic ring. A king 





has wooed and won Sakuntala, and gives her a he- 
trothal ring of magic powers. The course of true 
love does not run smooth, and among the many trials 
to which she is subjected is the loss of this ring, which 
slips from her finger and sinks in the river while she 
is washing her hands. With the ring departs from 
her all memory of her former life. Sakuntala wan- 
ders in the forests in utter loneliness and forgetfulness. 
The ring is fortunately hooked up by fishermen and 
restored to her royal suitor, who finally discovers his 
wandering love, replaces the ring, and all ends hap- 
pily.” 

To this story we must look, we suppose, for the 
method and progress of the work, rather than to in- 
trinsically musical development. In other words, 
such form as it has is not purely musical, developed 
from within, from musical ideas and motives, but is 
borrowed from without, from a tale or poem ; hence 
it is open to the objection of all modern “programme 
music”: that of pursuing novelty, “originality,” be- 
yond the proper sphere and element of music. Such 
restless enterprise bespeaks ambition, rather than the 
real genial creative power. Genius stays at home, 
producing in old forms such miracles of beauty as 
these bold adventurers have never yet been able to 
bring back. (See one such miracle in the great Schu- 
bert Symphony which made the last and great im- 
pression of the concert). That Goldmark’s Overture 
is interesting, that it has traits of beauty and of gran- 
deur, we are far from denying; and yet as a whole 
we hardly find it edifying ; it has not lifted us, as all 
great music does, into that free ideal element of 
thought and feeling, where we seem to be at one with 
all and nearer to the universal heart. The rich, slum- 
brous, brooding and mysterious harmony of the open- 
ing is full of Oriental,even mythical suggestion. There 
is tender beauty in the melodic theme which is passed 
about from instrument to instrument, and is continu- 
ally taken up again and cherished with new fondness 
(among others by the Corno Inglese, exquisitely play- 
ed by Ribas). Then indeed comes a great crash, 
like the crack of doom, and the thread is lost ; and 
the music wanders, too woe-begone and self-oblivious 


for music, whether there be a distraught maiden in 


the case or not ; once, while the theme is vaguely re- 
covering itself in the subdued wind instruments, the 
violins whimper and cry and shiver at an icy pitch 
upon the very verge of most intolerable discord. This 
may be graphic, but is it musical? The overture is 
worked up to an intense power and brilliancy of or- 
chestration at the end, like the grand finales in theat- 
rical spectacles, too bright to look upon. But has it 
kept the promise of that suggestive opening, and the 
lovely (although not original) melodic traits that fol- 
low? On the contrary, we feel throughout a lack of 
progress which is painful. A nightmare spell weighs 
heavily on each tremendous strain of the whole or- 
chestra to get out what it has to say, but nothing 
comes. Again and again with loud solemnity of em- 
phasis, with startling attitude and gesture, the orator 
begins his all-important statement, while you listen 
breathless ; “but,” “but,” “But,” he says :—but noth- 
ing comes. Turn now to two of the shortest Over- 
tures, Beethoven’s to Egmont and to Cortolanus, and 
think how much more is said in such short time, with 
moderaté orchestration, than here is not said at far 
greater length, with all these extra means ! 

And yet the work, no doubt, was more than wel- 
come to those persons who find the modern “effect” 
music appetizing to their musical palate. To most of 
us such seasoning is too high and makes us not sure 
if we have the taste of any real game at all. And to 
all musical persons it was interesting as being one of 
the better specimens of the new schoo!,—such a work 
as can be introduced with safety now and then into 
a pure programme. 

Delightful, after it, was the poetic, genial, and thor- 
oughly musical Concerto by Mezart, so simple and 
unstrained in its happy inspirations, though compar- 
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atively “small,” we mast suppose, according to the 
measure of must piano-forte virtuosos and of the lov- 
ers of the modern orchestration. It was creditable to 
Miss Meutic as an artist, that she so readily con- 
sented to play one of Mozart’s Concertos. This in 
D minor is commonly considered the best of them; 
and she was happy in her task, in both senses of the 
word happy. It was well nigh a perfect rendering, 
the orchestra codperating well. The first movement, 
with its syncopated orchestral motive, and rich har- 
mony, is full of beauty and of strength, of fine vitality, 
leaving a sense of abundant reserved power. The 
Romanza, beginning like the Trio in Don Juan some- 
what, is in a very common, but delicious vein of Mo- 
zart ; but the soft, luxurious melody springs up with 
startling vigor in the bold triplet passage in the mi- 
nor near the end. The Finale is original and quaint 
and full of life. Miss Mehlig’s rendering lacked 
nothing either of technique or expression. The Ca- 
denzas which she introduced in the two quick move- 
ments are by Reinecke ; wé liked the second one the 
best, in which there is a momentery return of the 
Romanza theme. 

The Overture to “Fidelio,’—the fourth to ‘‘Leo- 
nore”-—completed the series, given in four successive 
concerts, of the introductions written by Beethoven 
for his one great drama. It is entirely different in 
themes and character from the others. In Nos. 2 and 
3, you are in the midst of the excitement and the 
passion of the opera ; the idea and plan of the second 
being more realized and wrought out in the third, 
which is the greatest of them all. The so called “No. 
1” was really composed some two years later (1807), 
and while it has one or two of the same themes, and 
wholly the same tone of feeling, is more reflective and 
subdued,—more like a calm moonlight picture of the 
memory,musing over the scene of the tempest that has 
past. Those three are in the key of C. This fourth and 
last, in E, and written for a revival of “Fidelio” some 
nine or ten years later, borrows no themes from the 
opera itself, and is conceived more in the spirit of a 
regular theatrical Overture. It brings you right be- 
fore the green curtain, full of expectation, more of 
joy and triumph than of tragedy. And in its bright- 
er and more buoyant tone it lends itself more natu- 
rally as prelude to the light, half humorous music of 
the opening scene between the jailor’s daughter and 
her lover. None the less is it a beautiful and bril- 
liant work, thoroughly genial and worthy of Beetho- 
ven. The brooding and mysterious passage for 
which the bright, crisp opening chords arrest atten- 
tion, gives just a passing, brief presentiment of all 
the prison glooms and shadows of the drama. We 
doubt if this Overture was ever so well played in 
Boston.—None of Miss Mentre’s many fine achieve- 
ments seems to us more perfect and more wonderful 
than her performance of the great Prelude and Fugue 
of Bach, as transferred from the Organ to the Piano- 
forte by Liszt. When she first played it here, a year 
ago, in that memorable chamber concert given to her 
by the Harvard Association, it won many persons to 
adelighted recognition, for the first time, of the 
beauty and expression of the Fugue. That she 
could be equally successful with it in the great Music 
Hall, holding an audience of near two thousand peo- 
ple in breathless attention to the end, was even more 
remarkable. In answer to a persistent recall, she 
played the brilliant, but now rather hacknied ““Cam- 
panella” of Paganini a /a Liszt. The recall was im- 
provident in view of the long Schubert Symphony 
that was to follow ; the concert proved too long by 
just the length of that encore! 


Why waste words in idle attempts to say more 
than has been said so many times about that glorious 
Symphony—that of the “heavenly length,” the 
crowning work of Schubert? Played with care and 
with enthusiasm, it seemed more glorious than ever. 
So uplifting and sustaining to the very last chord, 
who would fail to hear it to the end, were it to take 





till midnight! All other cares seem idle and imper- 
tinent when one isso engaged. There is extrava- 
gance for you! Schubert, in this concert, was made 
to follow Beethoven, for the same reason that Haydn 
and Mozart (in Symphony) had been placed before 
him. Schubert indeed is part and parcel of the 
Beethoven movement, so to speak. It is impossible 
not to feel that there is something kindred between 
these two great spirits. We trace it still as far as 
Schumann. We have not had the whole of Beetho- 
ven, until we have known him also in Schubert and 
Schumann, distinct as their three individualities may 
be. 

In the sixth Concert (Jan. 26), following the his- 
torical sequence of great Symphonists, Mendelssohn 
will take turn, in his “Scotch” Symphony. The 
concert will open with Wagner’s introduction (Vor- 
spiel) to “Lohengrin.” Then Mrs. Barry will sing 
an aria from Bach’s Passion Music; and Mr. Par- 
KER will play, for the first time in Boston, the G- 
minor Concerto of Moscheles,—in honor of the ven- 
erated master and teacher who died during the past 
year. Part II. Symphony; Songs by Mrs. Barry‘ 
Overture to “Tell.” 





THEODORE THOMAS'’S Series of “Seven 
Symphony and Popular Concerts” began in the Music 
Hall on Tuesday evening, with large, enthusiastic au- 
dience. With one exception, the plan embraces this 
time only parts of Symphonies, and the jeneral com- 
plexion of the programmes is lighter and more mis- 
cellaneous than before. The one Symphony is the 
G-minor of Mozart for the sixth concert; but the 
“Overture, Scherzo and Finale” of Schumann, in the 
fourth, may pass for a Symphony almost. The or- 
chestra, of about fifty members, is unchanged and as 
admirable as ever, having been kept in daily, nightly 
practice since they’ last delighted us. In this sense, 
as a permanent, organic body, Thomas’s is really the 
only Orchestra in America, and it is well that it 
should go about the country giving vivid, right ideas 
of what orchestral music and interpretation are. 


The two programmes, thus far given, were of like 
pattern : first part classical, consisting of an Over- 
ture, a slow movement of a Symphony, a large piano 
piece with orchestra, and another Overture ; second 
part popular, dance music, variations and light over- 
tures. 

On Tuesday evening the orchestra gave exquisite- 
ly pure and finished renderings of Cherubini’s genial, 
Anacreontic Overture to “Anacreon ;” of the heaven- 
ly Adagio of the Ninth Symphony (which, taken 
thus alone, without the other movements,and being of 
such sensitive, fine fibre, seemed to us to shiver in 
the cold at first until it gradually took possession of 
us), and of the ever fresh Overture to Oberon. Be- 
fore this last, Miss Mentia gave an altogether admi- 
rable rendering of the Schubert Fantasia, op. 15, as 
arranged witk orchestra by Liszt. But nothing was 
more perfect in its way than the Variations on the 
Austrian Hymn from Haydn’s Quartet, played by all 
the strings. The rest of the second part consisted of 
Strauss Waltzes and Polkas ; a wayward Polonaise 
in E, by Liezt, played by Miss Mehlig, with Schubert- 
Liszt Waltzes for encore, and the Overture to 
Masaniello. 

On Wednesday ‘afternoon, Mendelssohn’s romantic 
sea-shore Overture, “Fingal’s Cave” (Die Hebriden) 
led off. Then the mysterious Allegretto ot the Sev- 
enth Symphony. Then Weber’s brilliant Polonaise 
in E, with Liszt’s instramentation, played with en- 
chanting grace and piquancy and brightness by the 
fair pianist. And then the singular Vorspiel to Lo- 
hengrin, which is a piece of far, wide musical perspec- 
tive, distance and nearness being suggested by con- 
tinuous high thin tones, white as it were and colorless, 
very gradually deepening and broadening into the 
fortissimo of the full orchestra with all its many-hued 





detail ; and then it all recedes again and ends as it 
began. This is a foreshadowing overture. It hints 
in a single picture, highly poetic in conception and 
ingenious in execution, although strange enough as | 
music, that which is the mainspring of action in the 
opera, the apparition of a something white on the hori- 
zon far away across the sea, which, coming nearer, 
proves to be the swan-drawn boat bearing the knight 
of the Holy Graal to the shore of Brabant, and his 
mysterious withdrawal in the same way when the evil 
powers defeat the blessing he has brought. In the 
second part Miss Mehlig played Schubert’s Impromp- 
tu in A flat, and the “Soirées de Vienne” by Tausig. 
The orchestral piéces were Kreutzer’s “Night in Gra- 
nada” Overture; ‘“Schlummerlied” by Burgel ; 
Strauss’s ‘‘Kiinstlerleben” Waltz and Polka Pizzica- 
to, and a Turkish March by Mozart.—The third and 
fourth concerts come this afternoon and evening. 





TESTIMONIAL TO MATTHIAS Ketter. The Ga- 
zette of last Sunday about expresses our impression : 


The concert, last evening, in Music Ifall, besides being « 
well-earned li t to a popular author, had especial 
interest from its serving to introduce two debut , and two 
other musicians who had passed their novitiate, but were new 
to Boston For each of the first pair—Miss Fanny Keller and 
Miss Augusta Endres—the same comment will suffice. Each 
is possessed of a naturally good voice, but each has yet much 
to learn of all the requirements of a vocalist before she can be 
fairly guized as an concert-singer. Miss Bensley 
and Mr. Castelli fulfilled all that had been promised. The 
lady’s voice is clear, well-controlled, and of a capacity that 
reaches apparently higher than any that has yet been heard 
here ; but, like all voices of the brilliant sthool, it has little 
or no sympathy. She sung Alary Polka and Robin Redbreast 
—both showy and meretricious. Mr. Castelli has hardly suffi- 
cient voice to fill the Music Hall, but he has what is nearly as 
valuable as strength—thorough cultivation and an almost 
faultless method. The other contributions—organ and piano 
solot, by Mr. Whiting and Mr. Daum, respectively, and cho- 
ruses by the Orpheus Musical Society—were abundantly en- 
joyable. The programme contained several picces written by 
the beneficiary. 
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NEXT —German Opera begins on Monday ! And with about 
the finest fortnight’s repertoire ever yet offered here: ‘‘Fide- 
lio,” ‘‘Tannhauser,” ‘Huguenots,’ “Don Juan,” ‘‘Zauber- 
fléte,” ‘‘Freyschiitz,” Boieldieu’s ‘White Lady,” Halevy’s 
“Jewess,”’ ‘‘Martha,” ‘‘Faust,” Lortzing's ‘Czar and Zimmer- 
man,” and Nicolai's ‘Merry Wives of Windsor.” The princi- 
pal artists are partly well-known, partly new to us, but all of 
high repute. 

Mr. B. J. Lana gives the first of his four Concerts at the 
Globe Theatre next Thursday afternoon, when, with the aid 
of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, he will present a Quintet 
by Mozart: Beethoven’s Trio in C minor, [No. 8 of op. 1), for 
Piano, Violin and ’Cello ; Chopin’s Scherzo in B flat minor; 
and Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor. 





More Beethoven Celebrations. 


_ New York. The Tribune (not the Independent ) 
ben have been credited with the longer account in 
our last. 


Wueetinc, Va. A correspondent writes us: 
“Our little festival passed off with a degree of éclat 
that I hardly expected. This is an uncultivated 
Western town of about 20,000 inhabitants. To iu- 
flict upon such a town a classic programme was a 
bold venture ; yet, from the fine manner in whieh all 
our music was rendered, the audience not only toler- 
ated us, but went away delighted. We hope yet to 
make this a little oasis of musical taste amidst the 
great Sahara of ‘Shoo fly’ minstrelsy.” The concert 
was given by four German singing societies, assisted 
by Vaas’s Orchestra, Mr. Ebeling and others, under 
the general direction of Dr. H. J. Wiesel, and the 
somewhat mixed programme was as follows : 


Overture ‘Poet and Peasant”’.........s.eeeeseee Suppe. 
Orchestra, I. Vaas, Leader. 
Chorus, ‘‘Home”’....ccccccccccccce-ssscccccccccces Abt. 
Liederkranz Society, II. Vaas, Leader. 
Solo, “In Shades of Night’’.....sssseeesssceceee Luther. 
Mr P. Tremel. 


Grand Trio, Ib flat, Op. 11............00. eves Beethoven. 

Duett, ‘*No end to sorrow,” from Ruins of Athens. ‘“ 
Mra. C. P. Whitney and Mr E. J. Whipple. 

Chorus—The Origin of Love. .......ceeecseseeeeeees Frei 


Chorus with Orchestral Accompaniment, ‘‘On open fea.” 
Moebring. 
Sung by all the Societies. The Orchestra under the 
direction of Prof. H. Vass. Solo by ©. Wilhelm. 
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Solo, Violin—Romanziin D.................Beethoven. 


Herman Ebeling. 

Solo, Basso, “Gold. my Friend,”’ from Fidelio. = 

E. J. Whipple. 

Bolo, Piano.—1. Adagio C min., from op. 27, ‘‘My love, 
my angel, my all. 2. Allegro, D maj. from op. 14, 
No.2. 3. Only a dream.........+......... Beethoven. 

Chorus, ‘“‘The heavens tell”’...........+- bbs ' 

All the Societies. 


Wasnincton, D. C., Dec. 31, 1870.—Knowing 
that your interest in matters pertaining to the ad- 
vancement of music extends even to our Southern 
City, Itake the liberty of making. a few notes for 
your valuable and ever welcome Journal. 

We have here a great deal of musical talent which 
only needed to be united in different ways to result 
in matual advantage to performers and auditors. 

Prior to last season the only Societies here were : 

two German, the Saengerbund and the Arion Club ; 
and one American, the Philharmonic Society. The 
latter is a mixed society, and will give the Oratorio 
of the “Creation,” with the aid of Miss Kellogg, on 
the 28th of January. It numbers nearly two hun- 
dred voices and is doing well. Dr. J. P. Caulfield 
is the musical director. 
A year ago last October an association named the 
Choral Society was organized from among the best 
American male singers of the District. They now 
number sixty active and one hundred and twenty in- 
active members. The latter are prominent officials 
and business men who are interested in the objects of 
the society. The “Chorals” have become very popu- 
lar. They claim to be the first American male sing- 
inz society in the tountry, and they are considering 
the question of joining the North American Suenger- 
band and contesting with the Germans for a prize at 
the Festival in New York next summer. Mr. Harry 
C. Sherman is the musical director. 

This season a successful effort was made to organ- 
ize an orchestra from among the amateurs and pro- 
fessionals who reside here. Mr. Geo. Felix Benkert, 
the musical director, is a musician, heart and soul, 
and to his abilities and untiring energy are due main- 
ly the success of this enterprise. 

They made their first appearance on Friday even- 
ing, the 23d inst., under the name of the Amateur Or- 
chestral Union. The performance was commemora- 
tive of the centennial of the birth of Beethoven. A 
great deal of interest svas manifested and a large and 


appreciative audience assembled to hear, for the first 
time in Washington, an orchestra of forty pieces com- 
petent to play a Beethoven Symphony. It was an 
entire success, and the Orchestral Union is a fixed 
fact. A copy of the programme is here appended : 
*Overture to ““Kgmont”. ..........0+ee00.... Beethoven. 
Prisoners’ Chorus from ‘‘Fidelio”’. . onvece ws 





Quartet from “Fidelio”. ...5. 0... ...6ce eens 
Mra. Droop, Mrs. Morrell, Mr. Burnet, and Mr. Chase. 


*8ymphony No. 2, in D.......cese esc eeeeee Beethoven. 
Soprano Solo, Aria from **Fidelio”’..... eeccee ” 
Mrs. Sophie Droop. 
*Turkish March, from ‘‘Ruins of Athens’’.... = 
“ “ce 


* ‘horus of Dervishes, = 
Choral Society, with orch. accomp. 
Hallelajah Chorus, from ‘Mount of Olives”. . 
Philharmonic Society, Choral Society, and Full Orch. 
—*Performed for the first time in Washington. 


Cc. C. E. 


“ 





A Strange Eulogist. 

MUSICAL CONDUCTORS.—AN ENGLISN REFORMER 
OF AMERICAN NOTIONS.—HANDEL REMODELLED 
AND BEETHOVEN DEPRECIATED. 

To the Editor of the San [New York]. 

Sir :—I notice that the press has called attention 
to a gross liberty taken by Mr. James Pech in con- 
ducting Handel’s ‘‘Messiah” at the Harmonic Socie- 
ty’s concert on Monday evening. Contrary to the 
whole spirit of the piece, he seems to have twisted the 
oratorio about and altered the order of arrangement 
of the choruses to sui: his own ideas of the way it 
should have been written, thereby making nonsense 
of what Handel and others have considered a some- 
what serious end well-considered work. Brut the 
press have seemingly overlooked—perhaps purposely 
ignored —another even greater impertinence, to which, 
at the risk of giving Mr. Pech that prominence he 
seems so arcently to desire, I wish to call your atten- 
tion. 





The Philharmonic Society gave a concert on the 
recent occasion of the hundredth anniversary of Beet- 
hoven’s birth, in honor of that event. A pamphlet 
was on that occasion thrust into the hands of most of 
the audience. It was written by this same Pech, and 
under cover of a thin eulogy, was in reality a tissue 
of disparagement and abuse of the illustrious compo- 
ser, containing sneers at his incompetency, reprehen- 
sion for his carelessness in writing, contempt of his 
vocal compositions, abuse of his methods, and com- 
parisons of this master with other composers, always 
to the disadvantage of Beethoven. I confess that I 
was surprised that the Philharmonic Society should 
have allowed such a pamphlet to be circulated under 
their sanction on such an occasion, but I was more 
amazed at the boundless arrogance of this feeble wri- 
ter, a musician of no standing whatever, no compo- 
ser, not even a tolerable organist, yet raising his pen 
in confident and presumptuous criticism upon the 
man befo:e whom he should have veiled his face and 
remained dumb. The worst of it is that what the 
man says is utterly untrue, and it will only earn him 
the contempt of every musician. Listen to some of 
the derogatory remarks: “It isto be regretted that 
his (Beethoven’s) defects are so dazzling and sanc- 
tioned by such a nameasto mislead many. He has 
not been such a benefactor to art as either Haydn or 
Mozart, because he has made no splendid inventions 
like the former, nor did he possess the fertility of the lat- 
ter.” as ever a more ignorant sentence penned ! 

Again: “But if ever complaint be just or a warn- 
ing voice be raised, it must surely be when a great 
but irregular artist appears with powers of mind to 
cast his own imperfections into the shade, and to 
sedace numbers to endeavor to imitate him.” And 
Pech’s is that warning voice! Let the world listen 
and reverse its judgments. 

“Of Beethoven’s mind,” he says, “we may say 
that it was completely sui generis. Wow lamentable, 
then it is, that Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner, highly 
cultivated as they are, should now be groping after the 
productions of such a mind.” 

“Tn some respects the effects which the writings of 
Beethoven have had upon art must, we fear, be con- 
sidered injurious.” 

He pronounces Beethoven “deficient in grace and 
clearness,” and “his harmony on many occasions af- 
fectedly harsh.” He says, condescendingly, ‘these 
defects greater Iabor and study would have ennabled 
him to correct.”” He accuses him of “extravagance 
that approaches to absurdity,” and adds that “his 
works bear few such marks of studious labor as dis- 
tinenished those of his predecessors.” 

He suggests that Beethoven was incapable of writ- 
ing a “regularly conducted fugue,” and dwells on 
this mere machinery of art as though it were the 
highest reach of musical composition. He is good 
enongh to inform us that Beethoven entertained 
“false notions of his art,” and that he “mistook noise 
for grandeur.” The “Adelaide” he calls a “pleasing 
scena,” and the “Ah perfido,” which is perhaps the 
greatest dramatic song ever penned, he thinks, “with 
the other vocal writings of Beethoven, adds but little 
to his fame.” He states that Beethoven “dosed his 
countrymen,” and “thoroughly exhausted their pa- 
tience” with the length of his symphonies. 

And so on through page after page of disparage- 
ment and depreciation, mixed up with qualified and 
condescending patronage. No wonder that the 
pamphlet has excited the utmost indignation and dis- 
gust of musicians of every class, especially of those 
to whom it was addressed, the Directors of the Phil 
harmonic Society, who seem now to painfully regret 
its appearance. Nothing would be easier than to 
show the shallowness of Mr. Pech’s twaddle, and the 
falsity of his statements. Bceethoven’s four overtures 
to “Fidelio” show whether he was a lazy, slovenly, 
careless writer, or not. So doves his published score 
to “Fidelio,” containing his thousands of careful cor- 
rections. So does his “Sketch-Book,” with phrases 
in some instances worked over twenty times to get 
them perfect. As to his not being able to write 
fugues, that is pure nonsense. If he did not write 
them, it was because he threw off their fetters, and 
wrote dramatic and not scholastic music. That he 
could write them when so disposed, his last quartet— 
which is a fugue thoroughly wrought out—is conclu- 
sive proof. That his vocal compositions did not add 
materially to his fame,” Pech has himself shown to 
be an untrue statement in a longand enlogistic arti- 
cle on the mass in C, published in the programme of 
his Church Music Association Concert last year. But 
the foolish remarks refute themselves in the minds of 
all who know Beethoven's works, and it is useless to 
follow ont their errors. When the Philharmonic 
next gives a festival in reverence of a composer, it is 
to be hoped they will choose for a pamphleteer some 
one who will not take advantage of the opportanity 
to traduce the memory and belittle the works of the 
man sought to be honored. PHILHARMONIC. 
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Special Hotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LI8T OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal with Piano Accompaniment. 


The Earth is the Lord’s. (Sacred). Bass Solo 
and Quartet. 3. G Solo to d. Quartet to 
d, op. 51. Lob. 40 


A piece for public worship which is in smooth and 
religious style. 


Angels ever Bright and fair. (Sacred). Quar- 
tet and Duet. 3. Eto fsharp. Op. 52. 
Lob. 40 


A piece capable of much expression, especially in 
the Duet between the Soprano and Tenor. 


Bb to e flat. 
C. Hatch Smith. 30 


“Sweet Nellie was our only darling pet, 
She left us when the flowers die ; 

As the Autumn leaves were falling Nellie went 
To be with angels in the sky.” 


Irish Air Castles. Ballad. 38. Bbtof. Fernald. 30 


*Sweet Norah, come here and look into the fire, 
May be in its embers good luck we might see, 

But don’t come too near or your glances so shining,’ 
Will put it clean out like the sanbeam’s machree.” 


Sweet Nellie. Song and Chorus. 


Dreaming ever, fondly dreaming. Ballad and 
Cho. Ctoc. Christie. 30 
A good melody, well adapted to the words, 
“Dreaming ever, fondly dreaming, 
Tn the twilight softly beaming. 
Thoughts of beauty ever teeming, 
Bring the days of long ago.” 
You know how it is yourself. Humorous song 
ofthe day. 3. F tod. Pause. 35 


Abounding with capital hits on New York sensa- 
tions, and sung with great success by Miss Lydia 
Thompson in that city. 


Instrumental. 


The Pixies’ Merry-Making. (Petit caprice de 
genre.) 8. G. Op. 11. Clara Gottschalk. 50 
A playful, joyous piece, quite original throughout, 
and very pleasing. 
Pizzicato Polka. 3. C. Strauss. 50 


One of the repertoire of the celebrated Thomas Ore 
chestra. 


The Only One. Galop brilliant. 3. Ad. 
A good, melodious galop. 


Kahl. 30 


Patty Cake. Galop. 3. G. Op. 40. Strebinger. 50 
With a lithographic title. 
Overture to Preciosa. 5. A minor. Weber. 75 
Pictures of Fancy (Fantasiebilder) Waltzes. 3. 
Eb. Strauss. 75 
Mattei. Grande Valse de Concert. 4 hands. 4 
Ab. We's. 1.00 


A brilliant piece for an exhibition. 
Brilliant Thoughts Waltz. 3. Ab. Goodrich. 30 
A first composition of a young writer, which has 
the merit of good melody and rhythm. 


ABBREVIATIONS .—Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as, B flat, &e. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the staff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 





Mustc By Matt. —Music is sent by mail. the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at a dis- 
tance will find the conveyance a saving of time and expense 
in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at double these 
rates. 





























